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COLL BOTIONS 
Wistovical and PRiscellancous. 





FEBRUARY, 1823. _ 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


An account of the voyage of the Plymouth Pilzrims, from their 
leaving Leyden in Holland, till their arrival in New-Eng- 


land, and settlement of Plymouth. 


[Collected by the Rev. THomMAs PRrwvck8, principally from Gov. Bradford's Histo- 
ry of the Plymouth people and colony, from 1602 to 1646, in 270 MS. pages, 
in folio. It is greatly to be regretted, that this firs: and valuable history of the 
pilgrims was never published, and still more, that the manuscript is suppesed 
now to be lost beyond recovery. It was deposited with Mr. Prince’s valuable 
sollection of papers in the library of the old south church in Boston, and was 
either destroyed or carried away by the barbarians of the Sritish army, who 
converted the old south charch into a riding school.] 


On the deck then the pilgrims together knelt down, 
And lifted their hands te the source of each blessing, 
Who supports by his smile, or can blast with his frown, 
To him their returns of thanksgiving addressing. 
His arm through the ocean had Jed to the shore, 
Where their perils were ended, their wanderings were o'er. 


All hushed were the breezes, the ocean at rest 
Was bright in the radiance that lingered at even, 
The prayer of the pilgrims arose from each breast, 
Each tongue utter’d forth hallelujahs to heaven. 
The arm of Jehovah had led to the shore, 
Where their perils were ended, their wanderings were o’er. 
Upuam. 


“ About the 21st of July, the English voyagers at Leyden 
leave that city, where they had lived near twelve years ; be- 
ing accompanied by most of their brethren to Delph-Ha- 
ven, where their ship lay ready, and sundry come from 
Amsterdam, to see them ship’d and take their leave: they 
spend the night in friendly, entertaining and christian con- 
verse. And July 22,the wind being fair, they go aboard, 
their friends attending them: at their parting, Mr. Robinson 
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34 Voyage of the Plymouth Pilgrims. 


falling down on his knees, and they all with him. He with 
watery cheeks commends them with most fervent prayer to 
God ; and then with amutual embraces and many tears, they 
take their le:ve, and with a prosperous gale, come to South- 
Hampton, where they find the bigger ship from London, Mr. 
Jones, Master, with the rest of the company, who had been 
| waiting there with Mr. Cushman seven days. Seven hun- 
dred pounds sterling are laid out at Suuth-Hampton, and 
they corry about 1700 pounds venture with them: and Mr. 
Weston comes thither from London, to see them despatch- 
ed. : 

July 23. King James givesa warrant to his Solicitor, Sir 
Thomas Coveniry, to prepare anew patent for the incorpo- 
ration of the adventurers to the Northern Colony of Vir- 
ginia, between 40 and 48 deg, N. which patent the King 
signs on Nov. 3d, styling them the Council for the affairs of 
New-England and their successors. 

July 27. Mr. Robinson writes to Mr. Carver and people, 
letters, which they receive at South-Hampton: and the 
company being called together, theirs is read among them, 
to the acceptance of all, and after fruit of many. Then 
they distribute their company in‘e the ships, and with the 
approbation of the masters, choose a governor and two or 
three assistants for each, to order the people and previs- 
ions. 

Aug. 5. They sail from South-Hampton; but reach not 
far before Mr. Reinolds, master of the lesser ship. com- 
plained she was so leaky that he dare proceed no farther ; 
upon which they both put in to Dartmouth, about Aug. 13, 
where they search and mend herto thir great charge and 
loss of time and a fair wind, though had they sta'd at sea 
but three or four hours more, she had sunk right down. A- 
bout Aug. 21, they set sail agaia ; but having gone above a 
hundred leagues beyond the lands-end of England, Mr. 
Reinold complained of her leaking again, that they must 
either return or sink, for they could scarce free her by 
pumping: upon which they both put back to Plymouth ; 
where, fining no defect, they judge her Jeakiness owing to 
her general weakness. They therefore, agree to dismiss 
her and tose who are willing, to return to London. though 
this was very grievous and discouraging; Mr. Cushman and 
family returning with them ; the rest taking what provisions 
they could well stow inthe larger ship, resolve to proceed 
on the voyage alone. 
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Voyage of the Plymouth Pilgrims. 35 


Sept. 6. .They make another sad parting, and the greater 
ship sets sail again: But about half seas over, meets with 
cross winds and many fierce storms, which often force them 
to hull for divers days together, not ping able to bear a 
knot of sail; make her upper works very jeaky, and bow 
and wrack a main beam in the mid ship; which puts them 
in such fear, as the chief of the company enters into a seri- 
ous consultation with the ship officers about returning: But 
a passenger having brought a great iron screw from Hol- 
land, they with it raise the bear into its, place; and then 
committing themselves to the Divine Will proceed. 

Nov. 6. Dics at sea William Batten, a youth and servant, 
to Samuel Fuller, being the only passenger who dies oa the 
voyage. 

Nov. 9; At break of day, after long beating the sea, 
they make the land of Care Cop, whereupon they tack. and 
stand to the southward, the wind and weather being fair, to 
find some place about Hudson’s river for settlem nat. But 
sailing this course about half the day, they fall among rovr- 
ing shoals and breakers, and are so entangled with them as 
they find themselves in great hazard,and the wind shrink- 
ing upon them at the same time,they. bare up for the 
cape, get out of those dangers before night; and the next 
day, into the Cape harbour, where the ‘y ride in safety. 

Nov. 11, Saturday. Being thus arrived, they first fall on 
their knees and bless the God of Heaven, &c. But their 
design and patent being for Virginia, and not New-England, 
which belongs to another jurisdiction, wherewith the Virgin- 
ja company have no concern; before they land. they this 
day combine into a Body Pol:tic by a Solemn Contract,* to 
which they set their hands, as the basis of their government, 
in this new found country ; choose Mr. Joun Carver, a pl- 
ous and well approved gentleman, their governor, for the 
first year. And then set ashore fifieen.or sixteen men, well 
armed, to fetch wood and discover the land; _ who, at night, 
return, but found neither house nor person. 

Nov. 13, Monday. The people go ash re torefresh them- 
selves, and every day the whales play round about them, 
and the greatest store of fowls they eversaw. -But the 





[*in allusion to this Confract, the foliowing toast was given at the sec- 
ond centarial anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
which wis celebrated at that olace, Dee. 22, 1820. ** The Solemn Con- 
tract of the Pilgrims, in Cape Cod Harror—November eleventh. .620— 
and the several editions of it—1776—1780—1788— 1820—may it never 


become obselete!”} 
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earth here a company of sandhills ; and. the water so shal- 
low near the shore, they are forced to wade a bow shot or 
two to get to land ; which being freezing weather, affecteth 
them with grievous colds and coughs, which after proves the 
death of many; and renders the place unfit for settlement. 

Nov. 15. While the shallop is fitting, Capt. Standish, 
With sixteen men, well armed, set out on the cape to search 
for aconvenient place tosettle. William Bradford, Stephen 
Hopkins and Edward Tilly are of the number, adcjoined to 
the Captain for council. When they had marched a mile 
southward, they see five or six savages, whom they follow 
ten miles till night, but could not overtake them, and lodge 
in the woods. The next day they head a great creek, and 
travel on tothe valley, wherein isa fine, clear pond of fresh 
water, a musket shot wide and two long. Then they come 
to a place of graves; then to the remainder of an old fort 
or palisado, which they conceive has been made by chris- 
tians ; and then into a harbor opening into two creeks, with 
a high cliff of sand at the entrance, the western creck being 
twice as large as the eastern. Near which they meet with 
heaps of sand, dig into them, find several baskets-full of In- 
dian corn, and taking some, for which they purpose to give 
the natives full satisfaction, as soon as they could meet with 
any of them; return to the pond, where they make a barri- 
cado and lodge this night, being very rainy. And the next 
day, wading in some places up to the knees, get back to the 
ship to the great joy of their brethren. 

Nov. 27. The shallop being fitted, twenty-four of their 
men, with Mr. Jones and nine sailors, thirty-four in all, set 
forth on a more full discovery of the aforesaid harbor. But 
the weather growing rough and the winds cross they are soon 
obliged to row for the nearest shore, and then wade above 
theirknees to land. It blows, snows and freezes all this day 
and night; and here some received the seeds of those fatal 
illnesses that quickly seizedthem. The next day, they sail 
to their designed port, but find it unfit for shipping, land be- 
tween the two creeks ; and marching four or five miles by 
the greater, are tired with travelling up and down the steep 
valleys, covered half a foot with snow, and lodge under 
pine trees. ‘The next morning, return to the other creek, 
and thence to the place of their former digging, where they 
dig again, though the ground be frozena foot deep, and find 
more corn and beans; make up their corn to ten bushels, 
which they send, with Mr. Jones and fifteen of their sick 
and weaker people to the ship; eighteen staying and lodg- 
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ing there this night. Next day, they dig in several such 
like places, but find no more corn, nor any thing else but 
graves; discover two Indian wigwams, but see no natives. 
And the shallop returning, they get aboard at night; and 
the nextday, Dec. 1, return to the ship. The corn they 
found happily serves for their planting on the spring ensuing, 
or they would have been in great danger of perishing. For 
which they gave the owners entire content about six months 
after. Before the endof November, Susannah, wife of Wil- 
liam White, was delivered of a son, who is called Peregrine, 
being the first born since their arrival, and, [as Mr. Prince 
concludes,] the first of European extract in New-England.* 

Dec. 4. Dies Edward 'Thompson, servant of Mr. White, 
the first that dies since their arrival. Dec. 6, dies Jasper a 
boy of Mr. Carver’s. Dec. 7, Dorothy, wife to Mr. Wil- 
liam Bradford. Dec. 8, James Chilton. 

Dec.6. They send out their shallop, with ten of their 
principal men, viz, Mr. Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Capt. 
Standish, &c. with eight or ten seamen, to circulate [circum- 
ambulate|the bay, and find a better place; though the 
weather is very cold and the spray of the sea freezes on 
them, that their clothes laok as if they were glazed, and feel 
like coats of iron. This night they get to the bottom of the 
bay, see ten or twelve Indians ashore, busy a cutting up a 
grampus. By reasonof the flats, they land with great dif- 
ficulty, make a barricado, lodge therein, and see the smoke 
of the Indian fires that night, about four or five miles from 
them. 

Dec. 7. This morning they divide their company, some 
travelling on shore, eight others coasting in the shallop by 
great flats of sand. About ten o’clock, the shore people 
find a great burying place. Part thereof encompassed with 
a large palisado, full of graves, some paled about, others 
having small poles turned and twisted over them. Without 
the palisado, were graves also, but not so costly. Then 
they come to four or five deserted wigwams, but see no 
people. ‘Towards night, they hasten out of the woods to 
meet theshallop, and making a signal for her to bear into a 
creek, she comes in at high water to their mutual joy, hav- 
ing not seen each other since morning: But found no peo- 
ple nor any place they Jiked: And at night make another 
barricado, and lodge therein. 





*He died at Marshfield, July 22, 1704, in the 84th year of his age. 
The first born in Massachusetts colony was Elizabeth Patch, who died 
at Salem, Jan. 14, 1715, aged 87. The first in Rhode-Island colony was 
Mary Godfrey, who died at Newport, April 14, 1715, aged 77. 
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Dec. 8. At 5 this morning, they rise, and, after prayer, 
the day dawning and the tide high enough tocall them down 
tothe shallop; they sudcenly bear a great and strange cry, 
one of their company running towards them and calling out 
Inpians! Inpians! And therewith arrows come flying a- 
mong them. Upon discharging their pieces, the Indians 
soon get away, the English following a quarter of a mile 
shouting, return to their shallop, having left six men to keep 
her, and not one of the company wounded, though the ar- 
rows flew close on every side. Upon whichthcy gave God 
solemn thanks; then sail along the coast about fifteen 
leagues ; find no convenient harbor, and hasten on to a port, 
which Mr. Coppin, their pilot, assures them is a good one, 
which, he bad been in, and they might reach betore night. 
But after some hours sailing, it begins to snow and rain. 
At mid-afternoon, the wind rising, the sea grows yery rough, 
they brake their rudder, [anc] it is as muck as two men can 
steer her with a couple of oars. And the storm increasing, 
the night approaching, and bearing what sail they can to 
getin; they brake their mast in three pieces, their sail falls 
overboard in a very grown sea, and they are like to founder 
suddenl, : Yet by the mercy of heaven, they recover them- 


_ selves, and the flood being with them, strike into the imagin- 


ed harbour: But the pilot being deceived, cries out, Lord 
be merciful! my eyes never saw this place before! He and the 
mate would have run her ashore in a cove full of breakers 
before the wind ; but a steersman calling to the rowers, 
about with her, or we are cast away; they get her about imme- 
diately : And Providence showing a fair sound before them, 
though it be very dark and rains hard,they get under the lee 
of a small rise of land ; but are divided about going ashore, 
lest they fall into the midst of savages. Some therefore, 
keep the hoat, but others being so wet, cold, and feeble, can- 
not bear it, but venture ashore, with great difficulty kindle 
a fire; and after midnight,the wind shifting to the N. W. 
and freezing hard, the rest are glad to get to them, and here 
stay the night. 

Dec. 9. Inthe morning, they find the place to be a small 
island, secure from the Indians. And this being the last day 
of the week. they here dry their stuff, fix their pieces, rest 
themselves, return God thanks fortheir many deliverances ; 
and here, the next day keep the Christian Sabbath. 

Dec. 11, Monday. They sound the harbor, find it fit 
for shipping, march into the land, see divers cornfields, and 
running brooks, witha place they judge fit for habitation, 
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and return to the ship with the discovery to their great 
comfort. , 

Dec. 15. The ship sails for this new found port, comes 
within two leagues of it, whena N. W. wind springs up 
and forces her back: But the next day the wind comes fair, 
and she arrives into the desired harbor. Quickly after the 
wind chops about ; so that had they been hindered but half 
an hour, they would have been forced back to the Cape 
again. 

Dec. 18, Monday. They land,with the master of the 
ship and three or four sailors; march along the coast, seven 
or ight miles, but see neither wigwam, Indian, nor naviga- 
ble river, but only four or five brooks of sweet fresh water 
running into the sca, with choice ground formerly possessed 
and planted ; and at night return to the ship. Next day, 
they go again todiscover ; some on land, othe's in the shal- 
lop. ind acreek into which they pass three miles and re- 
turn. 

Dec. 20. This morning, after calling to heaven for gui- 
dance, they go ashore again to pitch on some place for im- 
mediate settlement. After viewing the country, they con- 
clude to settle on the main, on a high ground, facing the bay, 
where corn had been planted three or four years before; 
a sweet brook running under the hill, with many delicate 
springs. Qiu a great hill they intend to fortify ; which will 
command all round whence they may see across the bay 
tothe cape. And here being in number twenty, they ren- 
dezvous thiseveniig ; but astorm rising, it blows and rains 
hard ail night, continues so tempestuous for two days, that 
they cannot get aboard, and have nothing toshelter them. 

Dec. 21. Dies Richard Brittcrige, the first who dics in 
the harbor. 

Dec. 23, Saturday. As many as can, go ashore; cut 
and carry timber for a common building. 

Dec. 24, Lord’s Day. Our people ashore are alarmed 
with thecry of savages; expect an assault, but continue 
quiet. And this day dies Solomon Martin, the sixth and 
last who dies this month. 

Dec. 25, Monday. They go ashore again, felling timber 
sawing, riving, carrying ; begin to erect the first house, 
about twenty feet square, for their common use, to receive 
them and their goods : and leaving twenty to keep a court of 
guard, the rest return aboard at evening. But in the night 
and next day, another sore storm of wind and rain. 











40 Voyage of the Plymouth Pilermms. 
Dec. 28, Thursday. They go to work on the hill, re- 


duce themselves to nineteen families, measure out their lots, 
and draw,for them. Many grow illof grievous colds from 
the great and many hardships they had endured. Dec. 29 
and 30, very cold and stormy again ; and they see great 
smokes of fires made by the Indians, about six or seven 
miles off. 

Dec. 31, Lord’s Day. Though the generality remain a- 
board the ship almost a mile and a half off; yet this seems 
to be the first day that any keep the sabbath in the place of 
their building? At this time, we therefore fix the era of 
their settlement here, to which they give the name of Plym- 
outh, the first English town in all this country, in a grateful 
memory of their christian friends, they found at Plymouth 
in England, as of the last town they left in that their native 
land.—Prince’s New-England Chronolozy,—pp. 70-80. 


Notr. The landing of the Fathers at Plymvuuth, according to Old 
Style, was on Dec. 11th, but the anniversary is cbserved on the 22d 
annually. The face of the rock on which they landed was, in the year 
1775, taken from its original bed, and placed by the side of a “ liberty 
pole,” which at that time was erected near the Court House, and where 
the rock still remains. It is distinguished by the name of “ Fore/ather’s 
Rock.” The base of it yet continues, in open view, in its original situ- 
ation, at the head of the longest wharf in Plymouth, built on the pre- 
cise spot which uniform tradition assigns as its scite. Thereis a tradi- 
tion as to the person who first leaped upon this rock, when the families 
came onshore, Dec. 11, 1620: itis said to have beena young woman, 
Mary Chilton, See Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. 2d series vol. HI. p. 174. 
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The following extracis from the Plymouth Colony Records, have 
been recently published : 


The 22d of February 1672, Mr. John Howland, sen. of 
the town of Plymouth deceased. He was a Godly man, 
andan ancient Professor in the ways of Christ. He lived 
till he had attained about 80 years inthe world. He was 
one of the first comers in this land, and proved a useful in- 
strument of good in his place, was the last man, that was 
left of those, that came in the ship called the May-Flower, 
that lived in Plymouth. He was with honor interred at 
the town of Plymouth on the 25th February, 1672. 

Thomas Prince, Esq. Governor of the Jurisdiction of 
New-Plymouth, died 29th March, 1673, and was interred 
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The Charter Oak. 41 


the 8th April following, after hee had served God in the of- 
fice of Governor 16 yeares, orneare thereunto. He finish- 
ed his course in the 73 yeare of his life; hee was a worthy 
entleman, very pious, and very able for his office, and faith-\ 
ful in the discharge thereof, studious of peace, a well-wisher 
to all that feared God, and aterror to the wicked, his death 
was much lamented, and his body honorably buried at Ply- 
mouth the day and year above mentioned. 
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THE CHARTER OAK. 
At a late celebration of the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, the following toast was given: © 


“ The Charter Oak of Hartford—The faithful depository of 
the chartered rights of Connecticut.” 


The following notice of this ancient oak, and the incident 
which gave it celebrity, has been furnished by a correspon- 


dent of the “ Old Colony Memorial.” 


The Charter Oak, in the city of Hartford, in the state of 
Connecticut, is a tree standing on the northern declivity of 
the rising ground on which stands the ancient mansion-house 
of the Wyilys family. In 1687, Sir Edmund Andros, the 
Governor of New-England, demanded the surrender of the 
Charter of that Colony—the legislature being in session, a 
debate, on that demand, ensued, and was prolonged until 
evening, when, at a concerted signal, the lights were at once 
extinguished without noise or confusion, and the Charter 
privately seized Py Capt. Wadsworth, a member from Hart- 
ford, who secreted it in the hollow of a tree. Capt. W. then 
hastened back to his seat, and when the candles were re- 
lighted, the Charter being missing, the debate ceased : at a 
suitable time afterwards, the Charter was restored to the 
colonial executive, and is still preserved in the archives of 
that state. 

The tree now measures on the ground thirty-six feet in 
circumference—the hollow in its trunk formerly visible near 
the ground, is now closed, “as if it had fulfilled (as remark- 
ed by a daughter of the late Secretary Wyllys) the divine 
purpose for which it was caused.” 

Tradition says that on the first settlement of the place, 
when Mr. Wyllys, the original settler, was felling the trees 
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42 Hon. John Calfe. 


in his lot, the Indians, who were hutted in the interval near 
him, earnestly begged that his laborers might spare that 
tree, as it indicated to them the proper season for planting 
their corn*—and at their request the tree was spared—to 
become afterwards the faithful depository of the chartered 
rights of that ancient state. 

The tree appears to have lost its upper trunk, as it is not 
so high as many oaks of more recent growth—the form of 
the tree is, however, extremely elegant, and its foliage re- 
markably rich and exuberant. About four or five feet from 
the ground an enlargement of the trunk commences, and 
gradually increases until it meets the surface, which causes 
its enormous size, when measured on the ground. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE HONORABLE 
JOHN CALFE, OF HAMPSTEAD. 


In the time of the remarkable delusion which prevailed 
in New-England in 1692, lived Robert Calef, a merchant of 
Boston, who distinguished himself by his withstanding the 
credulity of the times. After the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather 
had published a work entitled, The Wonders of the Invisible 
World, from which it appears, that he was by no means in- 
credulous with regard to the stories then in circulation, Mr. 
Calef published a book on the opposite side, entitled, More 
Wonders of the Invisible World, printed at London,, 1700. 
As he censured the proceedings of the courts respecting the 
witches, ata time, when the people of the country, in gener- 
al, did not see their error, he gave great offence, But he is 
thought to be faithful in his narration of facts—He. died in 
1720. f 

The late Hon. Jonn Care is supposed to have been a de- 
scendant of this gentleman and probably his great grandson. 
His father was a seafaring man in the early part of his life; 
and through various disasters, he was detained seven years 
from hqme, and was one year a prisoner in France. After 
his return, he settled in Newbury, where the subject of this 
notice was born on the 13th of June, 1741. In early life, he 
gave remarkable presages of intelligence and future useful- 
ness. It is said, that at the age of two years and a half, he 
could distinguish the figures, by name, which are used in 





*The Indian rule was, to plant their corn when the leaf of the oak 
was as large as a mouse’s ear. 
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¢ommon arithmetic. He lived some years under the tuition 
of his father, who for a number of years, sustained the char- 
acter of a faithful instructor of children and youth. After 
the death of his father, at about the age of fourteen, he 
went and resided at Kingston, with the late Colonel Calfe. 

From a youth, he discovered a serious and pious mind. 
When he was twenty-one years of age, he was marricd and 
moved to Hampstead. The next year, he became a mcmber 
of the church, of which, about the year 1783, he was cho- 
sen a deacon by a unanimous vote, being ‘only in his 32d 

ear. From the beginning of his connexion with this 
church, to the close of his life, he sustained a fair and un- 
blemished character, which envy or malice would scarce 
dare to impeach. | 

The confidence reposed in him, at home and abroad, as a 
man of truth, integrity and uprightness, has been seldom 
equalled in our state. Fora number of years, he was em- 
ployed as an instructor of youth in the principles of litera- 
ture and morality. He commenced this employment when 
he was sixteen years of age. At eighteen, he was an un- 
der officer on the shores of Lake Champlain, in defence of 
his country, against the French and Indians. At the age 
of thirty, he received a conmission in the militia of this 
then province; and a few years after, he had a higher trust 
inthe army of the revolution. 

He was soon after sent to represent this and two other 
neighboring towns in the General Assembly of this State. 
While a member of this body, he was for several years one 
of the five, comprising a committee of safety, with discre- 
tionary power to transact all state affairs during the recess 
of the General Court, in the late revolutionary war. 

For the space of twenty-nine years, he sustained the com- 
mission of a justice of the peace—thirteen years a justice of 
the peace and of the quorum throughout the state—twenty- 
five years a justice of the court of common pleas for the 
county of Rockingham—and twenty-five years, he was an- 
nually chosen clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
state of New-Hampshire. He was also Secretary of the 
state convention for forming the constitution of the state, 
and of the convention for ratifying the federal constitution. 
Once he was chosen treasurer of the state; but the incon- 
venience of removing to the place where the office was re- 
quired to be kept, induced him to decline that important 
trust. He had, in addition to the various offices he held, a 
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large share of public and private business committed to his 
faithful hands. 

Judge Calfe was a man naturally mild and pleasant in his 
disposition. He hada remarkably retentive memory, and 
a very judicious and candid mind. Being void of guile 
himself, he was not suspicious of others. Never assuming, 
nor haughty, he did not appear with so much fortitude and 
resolution as some. But he always had that kind of forti- 
tude and resolution which enabled him to bear the ills of 
life with patience, and to resist the temptations of the world. 
He hadtheresolution to be an honest and upright man; to 
fear God, and keep his commandments, notwithstanding the 
frowns and scoffs of infidelity. | 

We have heard it remarked of Mr. Calfe, that no man 
ever more sacredly regarded the witt or THE PEOPLE than 
he. Inall his public transactions, his conduct was regula- 
ted, not by the views of party men, but by what he conceiv- 
ed to be the wishof the whole people. The public good 
was his constant aim; and so acceptable and useful were 
his services, that men of all parties united in honoring him— 
men of all political distinctions regretted bis departure. 

Judge Calfe died at Hampstead, October 30, 1808, in the 
68th year of hisage. Onthe meeting of the Legislature, 
the next month, the following vote passed—“W hereas it has 

leased God, in his wise providence, to remove by death the 
Hondrstte John Calfe, Esquire, who, during our revoluticn- 
ary war, rendered important services to our common coun- 
try, and for more than twenty-five years, successively, has 
faithfully served this state as Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, therefore, voted, that in testimony of our respect 
to the memory of the Hon. John Calfe, the members of this 
House wear crape on the left arm, curing the present ses- 
sion.” 





Fatality attending the House of Stuart.—The year 88 has 
for several centuries been fatal to the royal House of Stuart. 
James III. on June 11th, 1488, lost a battle to his subjects, by 
whom he was pursued and assassinated. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was behcaded on the 8th of Feb. 1588. James II. 
of England, abdicated the throne of Great-Britain, on the 
12th Dec. 1688; and in the year 1788, the last legitumate 


male of the Stuart family expired. 
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FOR THE MONTHLY LITERARY JOURNAL. 


INDIAN MOUND IN OSSIPEE. 


In the town of Ossipee in this state, exists a considerable 
curiosity. It is situated on the farm of Daniel Smith, Esq. 
which lies on the western shore of Ossipee lake, nearly 
against its centre from north to south. ‘The country around 
is an extended pitch-pine plain, which is intersected by a 
number of rivers, that find their first outlet in the lake be- 
fore mentioned. This lake, which is of an oval form, cov- 
ering 7000 acres, and said to be without an island,the waters 
of which are very transparent, washes the eastern margin 
of the meadow or interval, on which the curiosity about to 
be described, is situated. This meadow appears to have 
been formed by what is now called Lovewell’s river, which 
passes through it rather on its northern side. ‘The water of 
this river is peculiarly pellucid, which, together with its me- 
anderings through a fine verdant meadow, renders it uncom- 
monly beautiful. The whole meadow seems to have been 
taken from the ancient dominion of the lake, by the alluvi- 
on of the river. 

On this meadow, about eighty rods from the plain, an 
equal distance from the river and southward of it, and more 
than 100 rods from the western shore of the lake, standsa 
mound of earth 45 or 50 feet in diameter, of a form perfect- 
ly circular andabout 10 feet high. From this mound the 
timber has been removed within the last four or five years. 
The largest stumps standing upon it, are a foot in diameter. 
The soil composing this mound is exactly that of the plain, 
not that of the meadow. No person has yet made exten- 
sive excavations intothis mound: eitherowing to want of 
leisure, enterprise or curiosity. Yet there have been taken 
from it by only digging from the top, three entire skeletons, 
one of which was full grown, and when found, in a sitting 
posture, with a piece of birch bark over its head. Two toma- 
hawks and many pieces of coarse earthern ware, have been 
found on the surrounding meadow ; and on the northern 
side of the river when the land was first cleared, the hills 
where corn grew, were distinctly discernible. From these 
facts the inference is irresistible, that this was the residence 
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of a once formidable tribe of the aborigines of this country ; 
at least during the hunting and fishing season: probably 
the Penobscot tribe* ; and while residing here, the mound 
was gradually raised over their dead. ‘lhe same passion 
which first led to the raising a mound to mark the place 
where the dead were deposited, might, as man advanced in 
improvement, lead to the erection of a pyramid and thence 
to a mausoleum. 

Nor is this the only curiosity which this meadow contains. 
About half way between the mound and the western shore 
of the lake, are the remains of the fort built by the brave 
Capt. Lovewell just before he fell in the celebrated batile 
near Lovewell’s pond in Fryeburg. At this fort, he left his 
physician and eight men, together with the principal part of 
his provisions. A coward, at the first fire which Lovewell 
and his other brave companions received, fled from the bat- 
tle-ground, and informed those left at the fort, that the 
whole party were destroyed. Had this man behaved as he 
ought to have done, in all probability more of the wounded 
of that brave company would have been saved. This fort, 
which was built almost a century ago, appears to have 
been only palisaded, or a stockade fort. Its eastern face 
fronted the lake, and was situated on the top of a small 
bank, which ran along from the river before mentioned to 
the southward. Atthe north and south ends of the fort, 
considerable excavations of earth were made resembling 
cellars in size and appearance. The ditch,in which the 

alisades were set, can be traced round the whole tract 
which the fort contained, which appears to have been about 
an acre. The excavation atthe north end of the fort is 
much the largest. This almost reaches the river; and here 
the water for its supply was probably obtained. It is dif- 
ficult to determine the exact size ofthe fort, as its site is now 
(1822,) covered principally with trees and bushes. The 
owner is now clearing them away for the purpose of tilling 
the ground where the fort stood. It was therefore thought 
proper to give this sketch, while something remained to 
point out the exact spot, where the brave Lovewell and his 
followers thought fit to provide a refuge in case of disaster. 
Time will soon throwits mantle of eternal oblivion over this 
and every other monument of that brave, hardy, enterpris- 
ing, but unfortunate adventurer. . 


[* We are inclined to believe it was the Ossipee tribe, which, with the 
Newichawannocks, was estimated to contain 1000 souls about the time 
of the settlement of Dover.~-Editors.] 
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INDIAN ANTIQUITIES IN OHIO. 


The editor of the Ohio Monitor, published at Columbus, 
has recently devoted his attention to the antiquities of that 
section of the country, and furnishes some interesting and 
valuable descriptions. 


Formerly, near the south line of Columbus, there stood a 
mound of earth, in structure an obtuse cone, having a base 
of about 70 feet diameter. Its base was on ground gradu- 
ally elevated about 70 feet above the adjacent plain; dis- 
tant from the Scioto River, at the west, more than a hundred 
rods. ‘The height of the mound was about 16 feet, covered 
with trees of the size and kind of the surrounding forest, 
when the handof man transmuted this monument of super- 
stitious grandeur to practical utility. The main street of the 
town was laid directly over it, on account of which, it was 
demolished, and the massive heap, consisting mostly of clay, 
was burned into brick; by which the walls of our Legisla- 
tive Hall and State offices were erected of earth much mix- 
ed with calcined human bones. For, on levelling this 
mound, the pile was found to consist in large portions, of 
decayed human bodies, mingled with their fellow earth. Un- 
numbered skeletons, les: decayed, were thrown to the winds 
with as much carelessness as the surrounding dust. Several” 
other things, the product of labor and art were discovered 
in this ingens bustum, which were dissipated with tasteless in- 
difference. This was done 10 and 12 years ago, when the 
building of the town was progressing. 

The mound was not quite razed to its foundation. Hav- 
ing occasion to remove more of it at this time, we daily 
make many remarkable discoveries, by ocular inspection. 
The workmen have, in many places, excavated six or seven 
teet below the base of the mound, whose difference they 
can easily discover by the quality of earth. Bones are de- 
posited at the depths of 4 and 5 feet, at small distances from 
eachother. Within six or seven square rods superficies, 
probably as many as two large cart loads have been exhu- 
mated. Some of the skeletons lay entire, others scattered 
and confused. In general their size and shape do not differ 
from modern skeletons of the common varieties of age. 
One skull, being considerably decayed, is remarkable for 
its thickness, being five eighths of an inch thick. The upper 


jaw contains the whole of the teeth, which are all double, 


and larger than usual. There is also one tooth within all 
the rest, of regular shape and growing downwards, in the 
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direction of the others. But the most singular discovery 
was two small pits of 4 feet depth, situated a few feet east of 
the site of the mound. One we examined minutely. Its 
bottom was covered with coals, ashes and bones, apparent- 
ly the bones of infants nearly consumed by fire. These 
were overlaid by a “stratum of clay and loam, the natural 
soil. ‘This earthenurn was easily distinguishable amidst the 
ruins of its form, made by the lapse of time, by the earth 
which covered it differing from the hard, solid gravel that 
surrounded it. ‘The pit was four feet diameter. 

Some small white stones are found on the skulls of some 
of the skeletons, wrought into wide, thin beads, as hand- 
somely polished as by any modern lapidary. In the same 
situation were found pieces of brass and copper, irregularly 

shaped into thick beads. They are as large as a hickory 
nut, their form cylindrical, with a tube as large as a pipe 
stem. 

But few of these curiosities have been preserved at all. 
Some of them are in the possession of those, who will not 
readily part with them. 

In the county of Belmont, Ohio, about half a mile from 
the river Ohio, one of the ancient mounds has recently been 
opened and penetrated. It was 40 feet diameter at the base, 
- 16 feet high, and flat at the top, bearing upon it large trees, 
with marks of a succession of growths. which had decayed. 
The fifth stratum in this mound consisted of several layers 
of human bones, laid transversely, ina great mass of de- 
caying matter five or six inches thick. These bones, when 
exposed to the air would moulder away [although they seem- 
ed solid when taken up,] the toe and finger nails were near- 
ly entire ; the hair, long, fine, and of a dark brown color, 
and by letting the dirt dry, and brushing it off, it would bear 
to be combed and straitened out. Under the bones were 
flint-stone spear heads, suitable to be inserted into the end 
of a long pole, and some pieces of iron two or three feet 
long, a kind of cut-and-thrust-sword in. their make, their 
handles were ornamented with rings or ferules of silver and 
lead, on which were the representations of terrapins and 
birds ; and had also various triangular, rectangular, circu- 
lar and elliptical figures, made with great mathematical ex- 


actness. 





O 


Curtosities—Natural or Artificial.-The last number of the 
valuable Journal conducted by Professor Silliman contains a 
description of a rock found at St. Louis, on the western 
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shore of the Mississippi, in which are distinct impressions of 
two human feet. They are said so exactly to resemble na- 
ture, as to render it questionable with persons who have seen 
them, whether they were formed by some man standing on 
the spot while the rock was very soft, or were the work of 
art. However, the rock is stated to be calcareous, and so 
very hard, that it has been but little worn by the sand and 
gravel washed over it during the periodical floods. The 
National Intelligencer mentions a rock in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Compiler one in the vicinity of Richmond, 
on both of which something resembling the impression of the 
human foot, on soft earth, can be most distinctly traced. 

About 150 yards from the foot of Pocahontas Bridge (says 
the Petersburgh Intelligencer) on the north side of Appomat- 
tox river, is to be seen a rock, in which appears a regularly 
formed basin, about 8 inches diameter by 6 inches deep. 
The spot in which this curiosity is embedded, is said, tradi- 
tionally, to have belonged to the Indian Princess Pocahontas, 
and accordingly to this day the rock bears the name of her 
Wash-Basin. Our decided impression, upon inspecting it, is, 
that itis the work of some rude sculptor among the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of this territory ; and,if our conjecture is 
not erroneous, this rock is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing specimens which time has spared of the skill and inge- 
nuity of the once powerful and savage tribes of Virginia. 

On thecelebrated Table Rock, in Pendleton district, S, C. 
is a curiosity which has recently excited some notice among 
visitors. On the highest part of that rock there are innu- 
merable impressions of horses’ hoofs, promiscuously scatter- 
ed over its surface, having every appearance of having been 
done by the stamping of it worried by flies, when the 
rock was ina soft state. Itis not to be supposed that an ar- 
tist so excellent at his profession as he must have been to 
imitate nature so admirably, would have given himself a six 
months’ job in cutting these marks to excite the wonder of 
visitors.—Similar marks were visible on another rock in an 
adjacent mountain. 





00 


Paper Money.—The first paper money issued in the colo- 
nies was in 1690, when, having no money to pay their troops, 
the government of Massachusetts issued bills of credit, to 
prevent a mutiny. 
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From the N ew-Hampshire Republican, published at Dover. 
INDIAN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


We have been favored by a gentleman of this town, who 
has paid considerable attention to the subject, with the In- 
dian names of those streams which make up the Pascataqua 
river. 

The Indian antiquities are rapidly disappearing ; and it 
seems to be the peculiar duty of American scholars to pre- 
serve whatremains of them. 

Whilst the learned of Europe are seeking with avidity 
every species of information respecting the manners, insti- 
tutions and languages of the Aboriginals of America, the 
indifference which prevails on these interesting subjects, a- 
mongst our own scholars is equally surprising and disgrace- 


ful. 
Our correspondent is of opinion that the true orthography 


of our river is Paskataquagh (the Indians pronouncing the 
last syllable with a forcible expression of the breath) ; its 
proper limits are from the ocean to Dover, or Hilton’s point, 
where it divides into several branches ;—the eastern branch 
as far as the north-east corner of Dover (Pinkham’s land- 
ing) was called by the natives Winnakahannet; thence to 
Waldron’s falls, and perhaps farther, Quocheecho, vulgar 
Cocheco; at the north-west corner of Dover, at Blind- 
Will’s neck, (so called because a blind Indian was there kil- 
led by the natives on account of his friendship to the English) 
this branch is again divided; one half of it is traced to Bow- 
pond in Barrington, and has lost its ancient name in that 
of Ising-glass river; the other passes on through Rochester, 
to which place itis called Squamanagonick, and afterwards is 
named from the towns through which it passes and is finally 
lost in New-Durham. 

The other half of the eastern branch, (which may be 
followed through Berwick and up to the ponds in Wakefield) 
from Pinkham’s landing to the Great Falls is called Newich- 
wannock ; the Indian name is then lost in the English one of 
Salmon Falls. ~ 

The western branch passes through Pascataqua Bridge 
and receives in little bay the Oyster river, which has lost its 
old name; then the Lamprey r’ver, of which the Indian 
name is Piskassett ; thence the main branch is called the 
Squamscott, into which a stream flows through Stratham 
whose nameis Winnicutt ; and beyond Exeter, the river is 
subdivided into many lesser streams, whose names are not 


known. 
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(51) 
THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


It has often been remarked of our country, that the origin 
and pregress of its first settlements, can be more easily tra- 
ced than in most others. ‘Thus we have the precise date of 
the first landing of the pilgrims; and in most instances the 
year of the settlement of each state, with accounts of their 
enterprising and hardy adventurers. But though we have 
this decided advantage over the history of other nations, 
there is a great variety of facts yet wanting to give com- 
pleteness to our history. The merits of many a worthy and 
useful man, who may have been an instrument of great good 
to his country—have probably never yet been display- 
ed to the world; and though we have a long catalogue of 
acknowledged worthies—it were much increased, could 
rruTH throwits discriminating light upon all the transactions 
of the past. Every effort, either of societies or individuals, 
to collect and preserve the memorials of past time, must 
therefore be accounted praise-worthy—and we would by ev- 
ery mean encourage the spirit of inquiry which seems to be 
awakening among the people. 

We have heretofore adverted to the benefits which would 
be likely io result from the formation of a Society, for the 
express purpose of collecting and preserving the curiosities 
and antiquities that remain in this section of our country. 
Associations of individuals can do more than those who 
have no common centre to which to direct’ their labors. 
Thus the exertions of the Historical Society of Massachu- 
setts have been eminently successful and useful ; and other 
associations for similar purposes have been suceessively 
formed in New-York, Rhode-Island and Maine. it may be 
objected, that we have comparatively little worthy of such 
an array of exertions—that we are poor in antiquities—that 
our history is already wellwritten. It is true, we have an 
invaluable history ; but itis no less true, that there is a great 
portion of our history and curiosities, which yet remains to 
be investigated. Of the numerous tribes of savages, once 
spread over our territory, we have frail] and generally unsat- 
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isfactory accounts. But were exertions continued and ex- 
tended, there is little doubt, we might find in the traditions 
now existing, much to aid us in forming an estimate of their 
character and pursuits. Of the lives and public services of 
many distinguished men, we can find no record. One after 
another of the veterans of dur revolution, drops from the 
stage—and we are losing certainly their aid in accomplish- 
ing the great work of a minute public and individual history. 

As a favorable time for the formation of a Historical So- 
ciety, in this state, we would suggest the approaching anni- 
versary—the completion of two centuries since the first set- 
tlement of the state. This period should be celebrated ; 
and we cannot but hope that measures will be immediately 
taken to that effect. The precise date of the settlement of 
New-Hampshire cannot probably be ascertained. But this 
ought to furnish nd argument against its being celebrated. 
We have the year, and the season of the year, and that is 
sufficient for the purpose.’ We have, in this respect, the ad- 
vantage of the Germans, in fixing upon the time of the 
fourth centurial anniversary of the invention of the 4rt of 
Printing. They have ascertained that this event, so impor- 
tant to the world, took place between the years 1420 and 
1425, and have fixed upon the present year for a grand cele- 
bration. 

The earliest account of the settlement of New-Hampshire, 
is found in“ Good Newes from New-England,” written by 
Edward Winslow, one of the Plymouth Pilgrims, and printed 
in London, in 1624. Under the date of September, 1623, 
he says: 

“ At the same time, Capt. Standish, being formerly em- 
ployed by the Governour, to buy provisions for the refresh- 
ing of the [Plymouth] Colony, returned with the same, ac- 
companied with one Mr. David Tomson, a Scotchman, who 
also that spring began a plantation twenty-five leagues north- 
east from us, near Smith’s Isles, ata place called Pascato- 
quack, where he liketh well.” , 

The correctness of this date is confirmed by the Rev. 


William Hubbard, in his general History of New-England, 
from the discovery to 1680, whe says—“ In the year 1623, 
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some merchants about Plymouth and the west of England, 
sent over Mr. David Tomson, a Scotchman, to begin a plan- 
tation about Pascataqua.” 


Both these extracts refer to the settlement made at Little 
Harbor. Inthe xxxi. chapter of his History, Mr. Hub- 
bard gives a more particular account of the first planting of 
New-Hampshire, as follows: - 


“ Some merchants and other gentlemen in the west of 
England, belonging to the cities of Exeter, Bristol, Shrews- 
bury, and the towns of Plymouth, Dorchester, &c. incited 
no doubt by the fame of the plantation begun at New Plym- 


outh in the year 1620, having obtained patents for several. 


arts of the country of New-England, from the grand coun- 
cil established at Plymouth, (into whose hands that whole 
country was committed) made some attempts of beginning 
a plantation in some place about Pascataqua river, about the 
year 1623. For being encouraged by the report of divers 
mariners that came to make fishing voyages upon that coast, 
as wellas by the aforementioned occasion, they sent over 
that year, one Mr. David ‘Thompson, with Mr. Edward Hil- 
ton,and his brother Mr. William Hilton,who had been fishmon- 
gers in London,with some others that came along with them, 
furnished with necessaries for carrying on a plantation there. 
Possibly others might be sent after them, in the years fol- 
lowing, 1624 and 1625; some of whom first in probability, 
seized on a place called the Little Harbor, on the west side 
of Pascataqua river, toward or at the mouth thereof; the 
Hiltons in the mean while setting up their stages higher up 
the river, toward the north west, at, or about a place since 
called Dover. But at that place called the Little Harbor, 
it is supposed was the first house set up, that ever was built 
in those parts ; the chimney, and some part of the stone wall, 
is standing at this day, [Hubbard wrote about 1680] and 
certainly was it, which was called then, or soon after Mason 
Hall, because to it was annexed three or four thousand acres 
of land, with intention to erect a manor, or lordship there, 
according to the custom of England ; for by consent of the 
rest of the undertakers, in some after division, that parcel! of 
land fell to his share ; andit is mentioned as his propriety, 
in his last will and testament, by the name of Mason Hall.” 

Vol. i. p. 214, 215. 

“Capt. John Mason, who had been governor of Newfound- 
land, Sir F. Gorges, and several other gentlemen of Shrews- 
bury, Bristol, Dorchester, Plymouth, Exeter and other pla- 
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ces in the west of England, having obtained patents of the 
New-England Council for several ee of this country, they, 
this spring, send over Mr. David Thompson, or Tompson, a 
Scotchman, with Mr. Edward Hilton and his brother Wil- 
liam Hilton with others to begin a settlement: and Mr. 
Thompson now begins one, 25 leagues north east from 
Plymouth, near Smith’s Isles, at a place called Pascato- 
quack. The place first seized is called Little Harbor, on 
the west side of Pascataqua river and near the mouth, 
where the first house is built, called Mason Hall. But the 
Hiltons set up their stages higher up the river at Cocheco, 
sincenamed Dover. There seem not many other buildings 
erected about Pascataqua till after 1631.”—Prince’s N. E. 
Chronol. p. 133. 

“1624. This spring, within a year after Mr. David Thomp- 
son had began a plantation at Pascataqua, he removes tothe 
Massachusetts Bay, and possesses a very fruitful island and 
very desirable neck of land, which is after confirmed to him 
by the General Court of the Massachusetts Colony.”—Ib. p. 
144, 

“1629. This year, the inhabitants on Pascataqua river 
enter into a combination for the erecting a government among 
themselves—so says the Msl. (says Prince) but being uncer- 
tain from what authority ; I therefore rather adhere to their 
combination in 1640.”—IJb. p. 196. 

“In the year 1631, when Edward Colcot came thither, [the 
plantation about Pascataqua] (who was afterwards for want 
ef a better, for some years together chosen governor of the 

lantations about Dover) there were but three houses (as_ he 
affirmed) in all that side of the country adjoining unto Pas- 
cataqua river, nor is it said that any were built by Capt. 
Neal; but after his return home for England, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, Capt. Mason and the rest of the adventurers, sent 
over other agents and supplies, for carrying on their designs. 
One Mr. Williams was sent over about that time, to take 
care of the salt works, that were then begun ; and other ar- 
tificers, the chiefest of whom was one Chadbourne, that 
built the great fiouse (as it used to be called) at Strawberry 
Bank, with several others both planters and traders.”—Hub- 


bard, p. 219. 

Edward Hilton may be considered the father of the set- 
tlement of New-Hampshire. He was a man of enterprize 
and influence—and possessed the friendship of Governor 
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Winthrop of Massachusetts and was his confidential corres- 
pondent. Before the year 1652, it appears he was an in- 
habitant of Exeter, in which place, he had a grant of a large 
tract of land. He died in that place in the beginning of the 
year 1671, at a considerably advanced age. 

Though the settlement at Portsmouth was abandoned by 
Thompson, it appears not to have been broken up. The re- 
moval of Thompson is thus mentioned by Mr. Hubbard : 


“ Out of dislike, either of the place [Pascataqua] or his em- 
ployers, he removed down into the Massachusetts Bay with- 
in a year after [he begun the plantation.] There he posses- 
sed himself of a fruitful island,* and a very desirable neck 
of land, since confirmed to him or to his heirs by the Court 
of the Massachusetts, upon his surrender of all his other 
interest in New-England, towhich he could pretend to no 
other title, than a promise or a gift to be conferred on him, 
in a letter by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, or some other member 
of the Council of Plymouth.” 

We have strong doubts of there being in existence any 
documents which’ can fix the precise date of the first settle- 
ment. Amongthe records of the ancient town of Dover, 
there are undoubtedly many curious facts which would af- 
ford some view of the progress of the plantation ; but had 
there been any thing further, it would not have escaped the 
vigilant eye of Dr. Belknap. With his accustomed regard 
to dates, he would not have neglected so important an 
event as the first settlement in our state, had it been possible 


for him to determine the period. 


The project of a celebration is not new with us. It has 
been frequently spoken of by those who are in the habit of 
looking back into the valley of the past, to scan the deeds 
of our ancestors, and to brush off the dust that has accu- 
mulated over the monuments and relics which they left. 
The subject recommends itself to public attention; and we 
cannot but hope there will be found active and willing minds 
to carry it into execution. 





*This island is in-or near Boston harbor, and is between Moon island 
and Dorchester and about three and a half miles from Long Wharf. 
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FOR THE LITERARY JOURNAL, 
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fA great teacher hath informed us, “ that it is better to goto the house 


of mourning than to the house of feasting.”—The following beauti- 
ful lines breathe a spirit of calmness and resignation, certainly not 
to be found among the gay and thoughtless effusions so common on 
the commencement of the new year. The husband of “ Connexia” 
was a bard of no mean powers, whose musings we have often read 
with satisfaction. A mind gifted with tenderness and sensibility, ren- 
dered him the joy of the family circle ; and his love of retirement 
gave him an opportunity to pursue with eagerness his favorite stud- 
ies—history, philosophy, botany, poetry, &c. ; in all which he hada 
fair, an eager companion. That companion now mourns his depar- 
ture, and in the following plaintive strains alludes to the happiness of 
their domestic converse.— Editors. } 


A MOURNER’S ADDRESS TO THE NEW YEAR. 


WHY should I hail thee, New-Year? canst thou give 
Crushed hopes to flourish, bid the dead to live? 

At thine approach, how many hearts beat high ! 
And thousands welcome thee, that low must lie 
Ere thy short race be run: But vain, alas, 

To muse on what I am,—on what | was 

When smiled the last New-Year, and I, deceived, 
The flattering, faithless promiser believed ! 

Oh, still I see that morning as it rose, 

That happy day, but happiest in its close : 

‘Then calm as evening all our cares retire, 

The lamp well trimm’d, and brighter stirr’d the fire ; 
With him, the sharer and imparter too 

Of all my happiness,—nor slight, nor few 

The joys domestic converse doth impart ; 

The world may feed the mind, not fill the heart,— 
I sat, the silken hours unheeded past. 

To judge the future, we reviewed the past ; 

Its changes various, sudden turns of fate, 

Where rise the little, or where sink the great ; 

As virtue’s healthful blossoms life dispense ; 

Or vice exhales its noxious pestilence ;— 

We mark’d each nation’s progress, and how far 
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She waved the wand of peace, or sword of war. 
Then some bold drama we admired, but blamed ; 
Or private tragedies compassion claimed. 

Their woes we knew, but, here the diff’rence lies, 
Our own we feel—on their’s philosophize : 

I said, we feel—and yet that phrase how poor, 

To paint the anguish minds are formed t’ endure! 
Oh! there are feelings never can be told, 

And there are thoughts no language could unfold, 
And there are sorrows that the heart must bear, 
Its sole relief the agonizing tear ! 

Light griefs may court discussion, and the mind, 
Unburthened of their weight, new pleasures find ; 
Not so the broken heart, it sits alone, 

Unseen its rankling wound, unheard its groan. 
And thus the brawling brook the sun soon dries— 
The lake’s deep bosom ¢alm, but cold, still lies, 


How rich are Time and Death with spoils of mine! 
Nor, plaintive Young, were such complainings thine, 
For more than “ thrice” th’ unerring shaft hath fled, 


And more than“ thrice” we’ve watch’d the dying bed ; 


The King of terrors seemed no passing guest, 
And every age alike at his behest 

Was wrapp’d in darkness, till scarce may fear 
The whirling changes of the coming year. 

The past hath rendered all its threatenings vain ; 
Nor are we rifled when there’s nought to gain. 
And is there nothing? Oh! indulgent heaven, 


Forgive my murmurings, yes, there’s blessings given,— 


My babes, my hope, my joy, are left to share 

The solitary home and silent fare; 

Their smiles, this heart still owns, can pleasure give ; 
For them I will be calm, for them will live ; 

And He who stills the raven’s clam’rous brood, 

He will protect, and He bestow their food. 


Th’ unfeeling world may pass nor whisper peace, 
Yet will His tender mercies never cease. 
He smiles—our icy sorrows melt away, 
As winter softens at the breathof May— 
And yet, O God of truth, my prayer to Thee 
Is not for pleasure, but tranquillity. 
When felt is poverty, neglect or scorn, 
Teach me to bear—my Saviour all hath borne. 
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But grant thou this, when Time’s bleak storms are o’er, 
In heaven, a family, we meet once more, 
And spend the ever new, eternal Year, 


Nor pain, nor death, nor separation fear. 
CORNELIA. 


— 2.+o— 


[The following stanzas of “ Oscar,” a New-Hampshire bard, are wor- 
thy of preservation ; and we would suggest to the writer, that a muse 
se plaintive, though tired of the bitterness of the world, should not 
cease to excite its charities.] 


SUSAN AND JACK. 


THE poor man came home, (twas a cot on the moor,) 
And his children to welcome him stood at the door. 

“ Ah, Papa, dear Papa! my sister and I 

Ate nothing to-day; but I told her, by’nd by, 

When the sun was gone down, and one hardly could see, 
We should fully be feasted with mamma and thee.” 

As he said it, Jack seized on his father with joy, 

Who placed on his knee the affectionate boy ; 

And two or three kisses with fervor impress’d, 

As his child with a heart full of grief he address’d : 

“ Dear Jack, when I went in the morning away, 

I thought to bring something at closing of day ; 

But I wrought in the snew and the keen biting blast, 

And have brought nothing home but a brown crust at last. 
Here, Jack, go divide it with Susan, and share 

All your parents (a pitiful portion !) can spare.” 

He took it, and offer’d his father a part; 

But when he said, “ No, Jack,” it griev’d him at heart. 
Then he offer’d the piece to his mother ; but she 

Said, “ ’*Tis hardly enough for dear Susan and thee.” 
He threw down the crust, put his hand to his eye, 

And burst into tears, but could hardly tell why. 

And Susan rejoin’d, ’twould be ten times more sweet, 

If her parents would share it, and with them would eat. 
Then they smil’d and they wept, and divided their store— 
A crust of brown bread was a supper for four. 

In the fulness of sorrow they found a relief, 

For Susan and Jack were the joy of their grief. 
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ANECDOTES. 


At the battle of Ligny, two days previous to that of Wa- 
terloo,a major of the 42d Highlanders, preferring to fight 
on foot in front of his men, gave his horse to the care of a 
drummer boy of the regiment. After some severe fighting 
with the French cuirassiers and lancers, and after receiving 
several wounds, he fell from loss of blood, neara brave pri- 
vate of his corps, Donald Mackintosh; who was mortally 
wounded at the same instant. The little drummer had left 
the horse to assist poor Donald; which a lancer seeing, 
thought the horse a fair prize, and made adashat it. This 
did not escape the watchful and keen eye of the dying High- 
lander ; who, with all the provident spirit of his country 
“ruling strong in death,” groaned out, “ Hoot mon, ye man- 
na tak that beast, it belongs to our captain here.” The. lan- 
cer neither understanding him, nor respecting his writhing 
gesture, seized on the horse. Donald loaded his musket once 
more, shot the lancer dead, and the next moment fell back 
andexpired. 


Two Irishmen, who were travelling together, had got out 
of money, and being in want of a drink of whiskey, devis- 
ed the following ways and means :—Patrick, catching a frog 
out of the brook, went forward, and stopping at the first, tav- 
ern, asked the landlord what “crature” that was? Itis a 
frog, replied the landlord.—No, sir, said Pat, it is a mouse. 
It is a frog, rejoined the landlord. It is a mouse, said Pat, 
and I will léave it to the first traveller who comes along, for 
a pint of whiskey. Agreed, said the landlord. Murph 
soon arrived, and to him was the appeal made. After fic 
inspection and deliberation, it was decided to be a mouse, 
and the landlord, in spite of the evidence of his senses, paid 
the debt. 


Legal defiance—Two eminent members of the Irish bar, 
Messrs. Doyle and Yelverton, quarrelled so violently, that 
from words they came to blows. Doyle,the more powerful 
man (at the first at least) knocked down his adversary twice, 
exclaiming with vehemence, “ You scoundrel, I’ll make you 
behave yourself like a gentleman.” To which Yelverton, 
rising, answered with equal indignation, “ No, sir, never: I 


defy you, I defy you.” 


tf) 
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If you wish to know what most engages a man’s thoughts, 
you have only to listen to his conversation. 
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60 . Ancient Laws. 


Extracts from the Ancient. Laws of Connecticut. 


- ©The Sabbath shall begin at sunset on Saturday. 

“No Woman shall kiss her child on the sabbath or fasting 
day. 
i o one shall run on the sabbath day, or walk in his gar- 
den or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

“No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair or shave on the sabbath day. 

“No man shall hold an office, who is rot sound in faith, 
and faithful to this dominion; and whoever gives a vote to 
such a person shall pay a fineof 17%. For a second offence, 
he shall be disfranchised. 

“ach freeman shall swear by the blessed God to bear 
ee allegiance to this dominion, and that Jesus is the only 
"ORO one Shall be a freeman, or give a vote, unless he be 
converted and a member in full communion with one of the 
churches allowed in this dominion.. 

“No quaker or dissenter from the established worship of 
this dominion, shall be allowed to give a vote for the elec- 
tion of Magistrates, or any officer. 

“No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Quaker, Ada- 
mite or other heretic. 

“If any person turns Quaker, he shall be banished, and 
not suffered to return, but upon painof death. __ 

“A person accused of trespass in the night shall be judged 
guilty, unless he clear himself by his oath. 

cy it appears that an accused has confederates, and 
he refuses to discover them, he may be racked. 

“No Gospel Minister shall join people in marriage ; the 
Magistrates only shall join in marriage, as they may do it 
with less Scandal to Christ’s Church. 

‘‘Married persons must live together, or be imprisoned. 

«Every male shail have his hair ‘cut‘round according to a 
cap. 

‘cWhoever publishes a lie to'the prejudice of his neigh- 
bour, ‘shall sit in the stocks, or be whipped fifteen stripes. 

“Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, silver or 
bone Ttace, above two shillings by ‘the yard, shall be present. 
ed by the Grand Jurors ; and the Selectmen shall tax the 
offender at 100. estate. 

“Noone shall read common prayer, keep Christmas or 
Saint-days, make mince-pies, dance, play cards, or ‘play on 
any instrument of music except the drum, trumpet and Jews- 

arpe” 
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The Bombay Gazette mentions that an Alphabet has late- 
ly been discovered, which will probably serve asa key to 
the ancient inscriptions in the Indian caves, such as Elephan.- 
ta, Keneri, and others. Their dates, uses, and origin will 
thus be ascertained, and stand instead of the existing wild 
eriental fictions concerning them. 





Ritevary ‘Notices. 


an © 





Rev. Timotny Atprey, President of Alleghany College, 
is about to publish an account of his missionary labors a- 
mong the Senecas and Munsees, many of whom are emerg- 
ing from savage darkness into the light of christianity. 
He proposes also to annex an account of Alleghany Col- 
lege, with engravings of the Hall, and profiles of Dr. Bent- 
ley, Dr. M’Kean, and Judge Winthrop. 


Messrs. Richardson and Lord, Boston, are about to publish 
“A Military Journal during the American Revolutionary War, 


from 1775 to 1783, describng mleresting events and transac- 


tions of that period with numerous historical facts, biographi- 
cal sketches and amusing anecdotes; By James Tuacuer, 
M. D. late surgeon in the American army.” The publica- 
tion of Garden’s Anecdotes has created a taste for minute 
descriptions of the scenes ef the revolution, which we hope 
will be kept-up, until the interesting events now generally 
unknown, and the numerous heroic characters still resting 
in obscurity, shall have been faithfully portrayed. Dr. 
Thacher was a surgeon in the northern division of the army, 
where it is well known that some of the most interesting 
events of the revolution occurred.—From the reputation of 
the writer, we have formed high expectations; and have no 
doubt the work will meet withan extensive patronage. 


* Blements of Geozraphy, Ancient and Modern, with an Atlas, 
by J. E. Worcester, A.M. Second edition, 1822. 


Mr. Worcester is deserving much commendation for his 
labors in collecting and disseminating geographical know- 
ledge. Without making any comparison between this and 
other school geographies, as to peculiar merit in being con- 
formed to well known principles on which ideas are most 
easily acquired,it must be admitted that the work under con- 
sideration contains a more full and accurate view of the ele- 
ments of geography than any other volume of the same size 
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we have seen. But, what is far more valuable to the public, 
and creditable to himself as an author, Mr. W. does not, as 
has been too much the case with the reputed authors of 
American geographies,transcribe page after page from trans- 
atlantic publications, in describing his own. country; but 
goes to the sources of such knowledge, and then puts what- 
ever is obtained into form himself, thereby making the work 
literally his own; and by indefatigable exertions in collect- 
ing information and unwearied care in presenting it to 
the public, causes his publications to become standard 
works, which no one will deny have been much _need- 
ed. This expression of praise is bestowed on Mr. W. 
with seeming qualification, because of the great difficulty 
in deciding on the different merits of different elementary 
works on geography, considered solely in reference to their 
respective capacities, (if the expression may be allowed,) 
for facilitating the acquisition of geographical science. As 
the mind is not accessible in a single point only, and as 
much depends in communicating geographical knowledge, 
to young persons especially, on the peculiar talents of the 
teacher, as well as on the peculiar pian of the geography 
used, it is possible and perhaps probable, that one teacher 
may often use successfully one work, and another use with 
equal success a work constructed on a plan materially dif- 
ferent. It was, therefore, no part of our intention in this 
notice, to discuss the principle on which we have incidental- 
ly touched, in speaking of Mr. Worcester’s merits, as a ge- 
ographer. Norwould we be understood to say, that Mr. 
W. is deserving more credit, as a geographer, than any other 
person,with whose labors we are favored, considered simply 
inrelation tothe accuracy and systematic minuteness of his 
statements, whether geographical or statistical—We_ have 
erected no tribunal from which such an unqualified decision 
is to go forth, and especially in cases where many rival and 
nearly equal claims for pre-eminence might be urged. In an 
article like the present,and especially at this time,itis proper 
to mention particularly the very useful labors of Mr. Mel- 
ish of Philadelphia, recently deceased. If any one has 
done more than another, in perfecting, by elegant maps, well 
written descriptions, and copious statistical tables, the geog- 
raphy of this country, it is Mr. Melish. 


Messrs. Cummings & Hilliard, Boston, have just publish- 
ed A new and much improved edition of Worcester’s Universal 
Gazetteer, in two vols. 8vo. From the author’s preface, it 
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appears, that “ a great mass of new and important matter has 
been incorporated; careful attention has. been paid to the 
present political divisions of the globe, and the population 
and statistics of the different parts have been given from the 
most recent and authentic sources. The object has been to 
collect a complete body of geographical and statistical 
knowledge, and to digest it in the most concise and conven- 
ient form. The quantity of matter comprised inthe pres- 
ent edition, is much greater than in proportion to the increas- 
ed size of the book. This has been effected in part by us- 
ing a type a little smaller than the one on which the first 
edition was printed, and in part by improving on the plan 
of condensation, and excluding every thing superfluous.— 
Much information is given in a tabular form in the body of 
the work, as well as in the Appendix at the end.” From the 
well known industry and talents of Mr. Worcester, and his 
access to the various sources of information necessary for 
the revision of the work, we can feel no hesitation in believ- 
ing that this Gazetteer will prove one of the most useful, to 
all descriptions of persons, which our country has yet pro- 


duced. 


Report on Indiaw Affairs.—A large octavo with this title 
has been lately published by the Rev.Dr. Morse. Its object 
isto furnish government with an accurate account of the 
condition, manners, habits, religion and morals of the various 
Indian Tribes, to enable government to effect the melioration 
of their condition—a favorite object of the present adminis- 
tration. In 1820, Dr. Morse visited all the tribes within our 
territories, and acquired, by personal intercourse and obser- 
vation, a vast store of useful information. The result he 
embodied in the form of a report to the Secretary of War ; 
and this alone would show him entitled to public gratitude. 
But this comprises not nearly all, nor the most interesting 
part of the volume. The appendix gives many facts, illus- 
trative of their manners and character, many particulars of 
their religious worship, in which the theologian discovers 
traces of man’s common origin; and many specimens of 
their languages, which cannot fail to interest the antiquarian 
and scholar. 

The “ Pioneers,” by the author of the “ Spy,” so deserved- 
ly popular with American readers,will be published in a few 
weeks. 


An edition of the poems of Dr. Percival is about to be 
published in New-York. 
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Ac or Newsparrrs.—A new literary paper, called The 


Observer, has recently been commenced at Salem, Ms. to be 
conducted by B. L. Oliver, Esq. The New-Hampshire Re- 
publican, edited by C. W. Cutter, Esq. has appeared at Do- 
ver. And the New-Hampshire Statesman, by Mr. L. Roby, 
has been just commenced in this village. We have noticed 
in many papers an improvement in their appearance ; and 
cannot but hope, while editors and publishers are thus zeal- 
ous to merit, that they will receive a liberal patronage. The 
following is a list of the newspapers at present published in 
this state: 


NAMES. EDITORS. WHERE PUBLISHED. 
New-Hampshire Patriot & State Gazette, Isaac Hill, Concord. 
New-Hampshire Repository, John W. Shepard, do. 
New-Hampshire Statesman, Luther Roby, do. 
New-Hampshire Sentinel, John Prentiss, § Keene. 
New-Hampshire Republican, C. W. Cutter, Dover. 
New-Hampshire Gasette, Beck & Foster, Portsmouth. 
Portsmouth Journal, N. A. Haven, jr. do. 
Farmer's Cabinet, Richard Boylston, Amherst. 
New-Hampshire Intelligencer, S. T. Goss, Haverhill. 


The oldest newspaper establishment in the state is the 
New-Hampshire Gazette, at Portsmouth, which was estab- 
lished in 1756. In a future number, we shall give a histor 
of the different newspaper establishments in this state, wit 
notices of changes in names, editors and publishers. 


Oe 


The editors have lately been favored by a gentleman 
of this state, with the loan of a MS. volume, 278 pages folio, 
containing “A List of General Courts-Martial and Courts 
of Inquiry, held in the City of Louisbourg, in the Island of 
Cape Breton, in the years 1746, 1747 and 1748.” The man- 
uscript is written in a fair and legible hand, and is in a good 
state of preservation. 


“ American Sketches.”—We have received a poem, entitled 
“ Tue Winter Evemine,” from the author of the * Farmer’s 
Fireside,” which originally appeared in these Collections.— 
We regret our want of room to present it entire in the pres- 
ent number ; and shall lay it before our readers in the next. 


A valued correspondent promises for our March Number, 
a description of the “ Strong Box,” taken by Col. Westbrook 


from Ralle, the Jesuit, in 1722. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN JANUARY. 


FRANCE AND Spain.—From the 
tenor of recent advices from Europe, 
it may be reasonably expected that 
war will soon take place between 
these two countries. The Congress 
at Verona was dissolved about the 
Ist of December, and the great pow- 
ers have left France at liberty to war 


upon Spain for the restoration of Fer-— 


dinand, with the understanding, per- 
haps, that she will be supported by 
the confederated monarchs. The 
Congress of Verona assembled under 
no favorable auspices. Different 
views actuated the sovereigns, Al- 
exander was irritated at the result 
of his designs on Turkey-—France 
was turbulent in her claims for the 
chastisement of the Spanish rebels— 
Austria was determined if possible to 
maintain her power in Italy; and 
England, tired of fighting for others, 
was determined to remain neutral, 
and make the most of the controver- 
sy. The issue of the war between 
France and Spain, should it take 
place, may be foreseen. France en- 
ters Spain; if a reverse should be 
met, by her armies, it will be a signal 
of revolt to the French people—the 
Bourbons will lose the throne, and 
young Napoleon, backed by Austria, 
and perhaps Russia, will ascend the 
throne of France, If she succeed 
in coercing Spain, the moment her 
troops withdraw, the Spaniards will 
revive their constitution—-acknow- 
ledge the independence of South- 
America, and form an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive with the new gov- 
ernments—call out the national mi- 
litia—and enlist the support of the 
Whole people. They will thus pre- 
sent a most formidable barrier against 
the power of France, weakened as it 
is by discord aud division. The 
whole seems to be a part of the plan 
which the sovereigns of Europe would 


-_--- 


~~ 


unwisely adopt for the suppression 
of liberal yrinciples ; but we have 
little fears of the issue of the contest 
—it would not indeed be surprising 
if itshould shake the foundation of 
legitimacy to the centre. 

The Spanish clergy, whose infla- 
ence over the common people is con- 
siderable, have been the cause of the 
insurrectionary movements which 
have recently excited the attention 
of the Cortes. Many of the monks 
and priests have joined the royal 
cause. The prelates thus circum- 
stanced have been formally banished 
by the Cortes, and their places order- 
ed to be filled. The “‘ armies of the 
Faith” are still kept up, with the aid 
of France, in Navarre and Catalo- 
nia. ' 

Disgraceful Bigotry of the Bour- 
bons.—A grand religious ceremony 
(says a French Gazette) was perfor- 
med at the royal monastery of the 
Temple, of which her royal Highness 
the Princess Louisa Adelaide de 
Bourbon Conde is the Prioress. The 
object of the ceremony was the bap- 
tism of four great bells, which are to 
be placed in the belfry of the mo- 
nastery. ‘They were blessed in the 
choir of the Convent by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, The godfather and 
godmother, the King and Madame 
the Duchess of Angouleme, were rep- 
resented by the Duke of Duras, First 
Gentleman to his Majesty, and the 
Duchess of Damas, Lady of Honer 
to Madam. The first bell was called 
Louise Marie Benoit—the second, 
Stanislas Therese—the third, Xavier 
Antoinette—and the fourth, Charles 
Elizabeth.—This fudge is- what the 
Ultras of France will, no doubt, call 
** the revival of religion.” Men of 
common sense can regard it only as 
an insult to the age, and a gross of- 
fence to the Deity, The legitimate 
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Louis the 18th, ** the father of his 
people,” and the godfather toa ton 
of bell-metal ! 


Encrianp.—-A London paper 
states, that more than a million bush- 
els of human and inhuman bones, 
were imported during the last year 
from the continent of Europe into 
the port of Hull. The fields of Leip- 
sic, Austerlitz, and Waterloo, have 
been swept of the bones of the war- 
rior and of the horse which he rode. 
And for what? It is ascertained that 
bones make an excellent manure ; 
and that a dead soldier is a valuable 
article of commerce. It is a singular 
fact, that Great-Britain should have 
sent out soldiers to water with their 
blood the fields of Europe, and after- 
wards imported their bones to fertil- 
ize her own soil! 

There are in England 100 males 
and 191 females above the age of 
100 years. Population about four- 
teen millions. 

It was lately voted in the House of 
Commons,on motion of the Lord of the 
Exchequer, ** That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, 
to represent to his Majesty that the 
editions of the works of our ancient 
Historians are incorrect and defec- 
tive; that many of their writings 
still remain in manuscript, and in 
some casesin a single copy only; 
and that a uniform and convenient e- 
dition of the whole, published under 
his Majesty’s Royal sanction, would 
be an undertaking honorable to his 
Majesty’s reign, and conducive to 
the advancement of historical and 
constitutional knowledge : that this 
House, therefore, humbly beseeches 
his Majesty, that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to give such direc- 
tions as his Majesty in his wisdom 
may think fit, for the publication of 
a complete Edition of the Ancient 
Histories of this Realm , and that 
this House begs leave to assure his 
Majesty, that whatever expense may 
be necessary for this purpose will be 


’ made good by this House.” 


IRELAND.—If we are to believe 
English papers, outrages of an atro- 
cious nature stil] continue in various 
parts of this unhappy country, The 


gentry have called on government 
for assistance, and the people we sup- 
pose will be dragooned into obedi- 
ence. The county of Tipperary 
had been placed under the insurrec- 
tion act. 


ScornAnD.—The Caledonian ca- 
nal, which opens a communication 
from sea to sea through Scotland, af- 
ter twenty years labor, has just been 
completed, at the cost of about 
$4,000,000. 


GERmMANY.—A German female 
lately took a somewhat novel meth- 
od to get to heaven. She killed her 
three children, hoping thereby to 
provoke her husband to kill her, and 
thus bring him to the gallews, in or- 
der that they might all meet togeth- 
er in heaven! 


Mexico.—The establishment of 
the arbitrary government of Mexico 
was effected through the instrumen- 
tality of the clergy, a powerful body 
of men, who stipulated with the 
reigning chief for the preservation of 
church power and influence. They 
evinced great policy in their adher- 
ence to this creature of their own 
creation, being well aware that should 
the contemplated change produce a 
just manifestation of the wishes of 
the people, the re-action would have 
wrung from their possession the im- 
mense treasures which their unprin- 
cipled avarice had accumulated.— 
With the aid and countenance of the 
priesthood, the revolution was effec- 
tual, and the throne of Iturbide was 
triumphantly erected upon the ruin 
of public and private right, and the 
scaflolding secured by the horrid ma- 
chinery of the Inquisition. The de- 
Juded and miserable catholics repose 
unlimited faith in the spiritual power 
of their priests, and while they craf- 
tily keep their consciences in subjec- 
tion, the Emperor is grinding them 
with every temporal engine of des- 
potism. 


GrREEcE.—By the decision of 
the allied sovereigns, this ill-fated 
country is to be left to the tender 
mercies of the Turks, with whom 
they are to treat orstruggle. The 
spirit of liberty still animates their 











chiefs, and we are not without the 
hope, that they will finally be suc- 
cessful. Corinth surrendered to the 
Greeks on the 26th September ; and 
on the 2d October, the captors re- 
established the seat of their govern- 
ment at that place. Canee, capital 
of the island of Candia, has also 
surrendered to the Greeks—which 
event will favor materially their op- 
erations in this quarter. 

Extract of a letter of President Ad- 
ams, on the subject of Grecian 
emancipation. 

“The cause of liberty, justice and 
humanity isin a critical and danger- 
ous situation all over the world.— 
The great powers of Europe are grad- 
ually swallowing up all the small 
ones ; and the solemn league and 
covenatit among some of them, and 
I know not how many, threaten civil 
wars to their own subjects, and long 
and bloody calamities to mankind. 
The liberties of Molland, Switzerland 
and Italy,as well as those of Spain and 
Portugal, are in a situation nearly as 
dangerous as those of the Greeks. —I 
think thatSwitzerland and italy ought 
to be supported as well as Greece. 
Austria already commands Italy, and 
French statesmen avow, that in case 
of a war with Austria, France must 
take possession of Switzerland. Now 
I think that Switzerland, Italy and 
Greece, ought to be all independent 
nations, and in alliance with each 
other for mutual support. 

‘s] have known for more than forty 
years past, that the eyes of the great 
powers, and of the deep politicians 
of Europe, have been turned to the 
Peloponnesus, and to all Greece, and 
to all countries between them and 
India. The ultimate object of the 
emperor Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt was this spot.—Every great 
power in Europe longs to have it, but 
none is willing that another should 
acquire it. The subject, I own, is too 
vast for my capacity—My feelings 
would soon decide ; but my reason 
hesitates.” 


NApPLEs.—An English gentleman res- 
ident in this city, gives the following ia- 
teresting account of the late 
Terrible eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

This eruption took placein October, 
and is the most extraordinary, with the 
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exception of that in 1794, whith has oc- 
curred within the memory of man. 
Since the eruption of February last, 
the mountain,with the exception of a few 
trifling discharges, has been very quiet ; 
1 observed on Sunday evening that a good 
deal ef fire was issuing from the top of 
the cone and that a small streain of lava 
had been throwp out; on Monday it 
seemed rather quiet, but inthe middle of 
the night the people in the neighborhood 
were awakened by a tremendous explo- 
sion, and the volcano presented to their 
affrighted eyes, the spectacle of an im- 
mense body of fire, rising high in the air, 
from the summit of the mountain, and a 
broad and unusually rapid stream of la- 
va rushing down the hill, towards Porti- 
ci and Resina. ‘The scene was so appeal: 
ling that many people hurried into Na- 
ples, and orders were given to remove 
the most valuable objects from the Roy- 
al Palaces of Portici and the Favorita. 
On Tuesday morning the mountain was 
enveloped in smoke, and intermitting vol- 
leys were discharged fromthe cone ; but 
it was about two o'clock that it display- 
ed the most wonderful picture; I hap- 
pened to be on the open terrace of San- 
ta Lucia a Mare about that time; on 2 
sudden I heard a long roar, like thunder, 
and saw a body of smoke, of immense 
volume, rise from the crater; presently 
it extended itself over the city, and pre- 
sented for some minutes a spectacle of 
unparalleled grandeur—a spectacle of 
which the pen can give no idea, and 
which the boldest pencil covld scarcely 
attempt to portray. All the mountain 
was veiled with a dark grey smoke, and 
the atmosphere behind it was almost 
black ; but this body of smoke was of a 
silver white, and took the most beautiful 
forms. When it rose up from the cone, 
it had very much the figure of those cu- 
rious pine trees, with long stems, the 
branches of which spring out from the 
summit; as it rolled over towards Na- 
ples, it was, if sucha thing may be sup- 
posed, like the billows of the stormy At- 
lantic, divested of their fury and rapidi- 
ty, but preserved in their shapes. This 
extraordinary and beautiful spectacle ias- 
ted for several minutes ; the smoke then 
spread itself in the atmosphere, and goon 
veiled from my view all the opposite 
coast and mountains. About four o’- 
clock I rode some way along the Portici 
road to observe the eruption; but the 
emoke prevented my distinguishing any 
thing. I meta great number of gentle- 
men's Carriages coming in, for at the be- 
ginning of the eruption nearly all of the 
Neapolitan gentry were at their casini at 
Portici, Resina, and other places round 
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the mountain, this being the season of 
their villeggiatura. 

it was not till night came on, that I 
felt all the sublimity and terror of the 
scene ; then indeed, the eye saw a moun- 
tain of fire under a heaven of smoke. 
The discharge from the crater did not 
cease for a moment, and five broad 
streams Of lava rolled down in different 
directions. The electricity communica- 
ted by the volcano, produced at every 
instant, flashes of brilliant and very pecu- 
liar lightaing, and at times the eleciric 
fluid played low down the cone, in the 
midst of the volcanic fire and smoke. 
The roaring of the mountain was heard 
distinctly in Naples, and many times the 
shock produced by its violent throes was 
felt all over the city. The open parts to- 
wards the sea were crowded to excess, 
the theatres were all deserted, and silent 
awe prevailed except when interrupted 
by the loud prayers and cries of the low- 
er orders, who seemed persuaded thatthe 
hour of their destruction was fast ap- 
proaching. [was much struck with one 
circumstance; as I was driving round 
Santa Lucia about 9 o’clock,I passed a nu- 
merous procession of poor people, who 
were carrying an effigy of the Virgin, 
and afew wax Candles, and crying, and 
singing their prayers with deafening loud- 
ness.—Among other expressions of grief 
and fear, I heard them say more than 
once,‘ Ah this is because our King has 
left us, not to come back any more.’ 

I sat. out about ten with the intention of 
ascending the mountain as far as si- 
ble ; afine dust which bad been falling 
the greater part of the day; at this hour 
of the day much increased, and was very 
painfal to the eyes.— The immense quan- 
tity of smoke had hid the streams of la- 
va, amd nothing was visible but the burst- 
ing fire of the crater, whence proceeded 
the only light of the atmosphere; for the 
crescent moon and the stars were concea- 
led behind the dingy vapors the volcano 
had created. On my roud to Resina, I 
saw an immense number of poor families 
going towards Naples, having fled from 
their houses in the town of the ,Tere del 
Greco, the village of Bosco, the town of 
the Torre del Annunziato, etc. The mass 
of these unfortunate people were on fvot, 
and heavily laden; some, as the richer, 
or the old and the sick, had got calessi, 
little cars, horses and asses; some of the 
groups were ceplorable, and consterna- 
tion was imprinted on the faces of all. 
Here and there along the road, I saw 
troops of poor wretches, who had proba- 
bly no place to go to, eitherin Naples or 
in any other part of the worid, crouch- 


ing round wood fires.) WhenI reached 
Portici, I found other crowds, wherever 
they had been permitted to stop ; and the 
portico of a church near the royal palace 
was &trewed with men, women and chil- 
dren huddled promiscuously together. 

When I began to ascend the mountain 
from Resina, the noise of the eruption 
was like the roaring of the ten:pestuous 
sea rushing into deep rocky caves, and 
the lapillior cinders fell around me like 
a shower of rain. I could not see the 
courses of the lava, butevery moment a 
broad wall of fire was thrown up before 
me from the crater with such violence, 
and to such a height, that it seemed to 
threaten, distant as I was, to overwhelm 
me in its fall. As I got higher up, the 
noise was of course greater, and at inter- 
vals, tremendous crashes broke the mo- 
notony of the roar; at those moments, I 
felt the mountain tremble beneath. me ; 
the lapilii fell thicker, and pattered on 
my hat end on the vines like a heavy fall 
of hail, and I felt the heat very great. 
After a fatiguing climb, I reached one of 
the most considerable streams of lava ; 
I found it very broad and glowing, but 
much slower in its course than it had 
been. Here I could see nothing but the 
burning stream to which | was close; 
the _ge streams, “ o from the —_ 
every thing was hid by impenetrable 
clouds of aneiens and the noise, and the 
trembling of the. mountain continued as 
indicating that the work of violence had 
not ceased.—There was something of 
mysterieus awe and terror in standing 
thus near the scene of action, without 
the possibility of seeing its effects. 

The next morning the mountain was 
concealed in smoke, and the whole at- 
mosphere darkened; the eun scarcely 
appeared at Naples during the whole 
day. I went down to the Torre del Gre- 
co, which town I found almost entirely 
deserted by the inhabitants, and guarded 
by some Austrian troops. From Torre 
del Greco, I thought of going on to Pom- 
peii; one of tke most considerable 
streams of lava had taken that direction, 
and I thought it would be striking to wade 
through that disinterred city during the 
activity of its ancient enemy; but on.go- 
ing about a mile and ahalf from Torre 
del Greco, 1 found the roads so deeply 
covered with fine dust or sand thrown 
out of the volcano, thatthe horses drag- 
ged the carriage with difficulty; and 
here I learned that a little farther it 
would be imposs:ble to pass, the sand be- 
ing three feet deep. From this situation 
I saw the mountain throwing up immense 
stones from the crater to.an extraordina- 








: ry height. The flight of the dismayed 
; people was almost as numerous as on the 
: preceding night. Towards evening the 
, mountain was more tranquil, and the 
smoke cuncealed every thing during the 
night. On the succeeding morning it 
was discovered that a large piece of the 
cone had fallen, and that which was the 
hig ber is now the lower. 

The mountain continued to tremble, 
emittihg smoke and ashes, for several 
days. 
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UNITED STATES. 
Congress-—Very little business of 
importance has as yet been transact- 
ed in Congress, with the exception 
of the enaction of a law makirg fur- 
ther and more effectual provision 
for the suppression of piracy, This 
prompt measure of defence is an hon- 
or to the representatives of the na- 
tion ; and will result, we trust, in the 
breaking up of those hordes of pi- 
rates who have so long infested the 
West-Indian seas. The subject of 
abolishing imprisonment for debt ex- 
cites considerable attention in Con- 
gress. ‘The bill making a partial ap- 
propriation for the current expenses 
of government has passed both hous- 
es. An amendment is proposed to 
the constitution of the United States, 
the object of which is to provide that 
if no candidate for President shall 
receive a majority of the votes of the 
electors at their first meeting, they 
shall assemble asecond time, and e- 
lect as President one of the two can- 
didates who received the highest 
number of votes at the first election ; 
and, if there shall be a tie at the se- 
cond meeting, then the election shall 
devolve upon the house of represen- 
tatives, as at present. The bill to 
continue the present mode of sup- 
plying the army has passed both hou- 
ses, The organization of the mili- 
tia—the regulation of commerce, and 
protection of manufactures, &c. are 
subjects which deserve and receive 
the attention of Congress. A bill for 
organizing the naval peace establish- 
ment, is before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Navy.—-From the statement of 
the Secretary of the Navy, recently 
transmitted to Congress, it appears 
that, including the ships of war now 
building, the naval force of this coun- 
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try would rate as follows :—12 ships 
of 74 guns; 9 of 44; 4 of 36; 1 of 
30; 2 of 24; 4of 18; 2 brigs of 12 
guns; 6 schooners of 12. In the 
whole, 40 vessels, carrying 1674 
guns, 

The whole number of passengers ar- 

riving from foreign ports in the ports 
of the U, States, from the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1821, to the 30th September, 
1822, is reported by the Secretary of 
State to have been 8482; of whom 
5241 were males, and 1136 females— 
the sex of the remainder not being 
reported to the department of state. 
Of these a considerable proportion 
were of course citizens of the United 
States returning from visits to foreign 
countries. There were imported into 
‘the United States, in the year 1821, 
twelve million four hundred and sev- 
enly eight thousand cigars; which 
at 2 cents each,cost the smokers 249, - 
660 dollars, for that year. It is prob- 
able that a much Jarger number were 
consumed, of domestic manufacture. 
This is literally turning gold into 
smoke, 

Massachusetis.—-The legislature 
of this state is in session—~extending 
its paternal care over the great iuter- 
ests of the commonwealth. Gov. 
Brooks, who has for several years 
sustained the office of chief magistrate 
declines a re-election, retiring to the 
shades of private life with the bene- 
dictions of the people. The expen- 
ses of the Massachusetts state prison 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1822, 
were $62,853 02—the receipts $54,- 
481 41; leaving a balance against 
the commonwealth of $8,371 61—to 
which should be added the salaries of 
the officers of the prison, amounting 
to $2,900--making total expense 
$11,271 61. 

New-York,—On the first of Janu- 
ary His Excellency Joseph C. Yates, 
as Governor, and the Hon. Erastus 
Root, as Lieut. Governor were sworn 
into office at Albany. In his mes- 
sage tothe legislature, Gov. Yates 
expresses an opinion that solitary 
confinement is the best system fora 
state prison. A bill has been intro- 
duced into. the legislature for abolish- 
ing all official honorary Giles, such as 
“His Excellency,” ‘‘)lis .Honor,” 
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&c. Gov. Yateshas removed with 
his family to Albany. ‘The new con- 
stitution of that state has now gone 
ito operation. The geological and 
agricultural survey of the Erie Canal 
route has been prosecuted by Prof. 
Raton as far as Rochester. The first 
house built in this town was in 1812 ; 
it has now an active population of 3,- 
000--forty merchants stores.six hous- 
es for public worship, &c. The public 
income of this state for the past year, 
was nearly a million of dollars. 
There are at present in this state, 
99 weekly newspapers, one publish- 
ed thrice a week and 9 daily ones— 
in all 110. It is estimated that 164,- 
000 papers are circulated weekly, 
and eight millions and a half a year-- 
in value about $270,000. 
Pennsylvania,—By an official es- 
timate, itis calcuJated that the re- 
ceipts into the state treasury for the 
present year, will be 365,866 dollars, 
and the probable demands on it for 
the support of government and other 
ordinary expenses will be $225,- 
000; in addition to these demands, 
$80,800 will be required to pay 
the interest on the public debt for 
the state, and about 306,508 dol- 
Jars to pay to turnpike roads, to 
the Union Canal, the state peniten- 
tiaries at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
and for purposes of education. —The 
commerce of Philadelphia, it is stat- 
ed, bas been on a gradual increase 
for four years. ‘The number of 
looms employed in the cotton man- 
ufactures in Philadelphia, is estimated 
at 2000, requiring annually a supply 
of nearly three million pounds.of raw 
cotton, which produces 2,500,000 
pounds of yarn; this is wove into 
9,984,000 yards of cloth of the ave- 
rage value of 20 cents a yard, and a- 
mounts to the sum of 1,996,800 dol- 
lars. The value is supposed to be dis- 
tributed as follows: To the planters 
$391,515; to the spinners $446,428 ; 
to the weavers and spoolers $648,960; 
to the master weavers, or the inter- 
est of _— and profits, $49,920 ; 
to the merchant, for dyestuffs, freight 
and commissions, $349,102. 
Virginia.—Ripe cherries were 
gathered near Norfolk, on the 4th 
Vec, last. Itappears froma report 


made by Mr. Jefferson, the rector of 
the University of Virginia,that all the 
buildings except one are completed ; 
that they cost $226,161; and that 
the remaining building will cost $46,- 
847. These immense funds are chiefly 
advanced by the state. The Virginia 
fund forinternal improvement amounts 
to $1,770,577—its income for the 
past year was $90,141; of which $88,- 
405 were applied to the objeets con- 
templated in establishing the fund. 

Maryland —The Senate of this 
state have recently rejected a bill for 
abolishing the Test Oath in that state. 
Thisis pow the only state in the 
Union where the test is required of 
public officers ; and it is high time this 
remnant of superstition should be a- 
bolished. Provisions of this kind 
make hypocrites, not christians. 

Alabama.—lt is said the quantity 
of cotton raised in the county of 
Madison alone, in this state, was in 
1821, upwards of 6,000,000 Ibs. ; 
amounting atthe then market price, 
to $753,333. Pop. of this country 
in 1821, was 17,481: .the product 
was therefore nearly $45 per soul, or 
on a fair estimate $100 for each labor- 
ing hand. The same rate would 
give to our union, beyond consump- 
tion, a product of more than 400 
millions of dollars. 

Kentucky.—-The legislature of 
this state has ordered $700,000 of 
the Commonwealth’s Bank to be cal- 
Jedin and burnt. The first bonfire was 
to have been on the Ist. of January. 

South-Carolina. The following 
petition of one of the Catabaw tnbe 
of Indians, was lately presented to 
the legislature of this state. 

“© T'o the councils of South Carelina. 

[am one of the lingering embers 
of an almost extinguished race---our 
graves will soon be our habitations. 
1 am one of the few stalks that still 
remain in the field, when the tempest 
of the revolution is past. J fought a- 
gainst the British for your sake—the 
British have now disappeared, and 
youare free :; yet from me the British 
took nothing—nor have I gained any 
thing by their defeat. I pursue the 
deer for my subsistence—the deer 
are disappearing, and |] must starve. 
God ordained me for the forest, and 











my habitation is the shade—but the 
strength of my arm decays, and my 
feet fail in the chase. The hand 
which fought for your liberty, is now 
open for your relief. In my youth, 
I bled in battle that you might be in- 
dependent—let not my heart, in my 
old age, bleed for the want of your 
commiseration. 

(Signed) PETER HARRIS.” 

Missourt.—This new state, about 
which so much excitement has hith- 
erto existed, is likely to prove one 
of the most wealthy sections of the 
country. Its lead mines are capable 
of furnishing enough of that article 
to supply the world. A cent a pound 
additional duty upon foreign lead, 
and a facility in obtaining leases by 
the citizens of the state, would make 
the product of the mines equal to the 
consumption of the United States, 
which now requires from $300,000 
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to $500,000 annually from England 
and the Mediterranean—a handsome 
sum to save to Missouri, more than 
enough to meet her imports. Nu- 
merous and rich beds of iron ore are 
found in this country ; but are not 
yet worked for want of capital. A 
Jarge amount has been embarked in 
the fur trade, which, it is computed, 
will employ $1,000,000 per annum, 
and give employment to 2600 men. 
This isa cash trade in favor of the 
country. Missouriis very favorably 
situated for an extended commerce. 
Her great rivers, with their numereus 
tributaries,open conveyances through 
the continent. She trades to Santa 
Fe, to the Rocky Mountains, to the 
falls of St. Anthony, to the North- 
ern Lakes, to all the states upon the 
Ohio, and south to all the countries 
below. 








MONTHLY REGISTER OF DEATHS, 


WITH CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


At sea, while on his passage from Phil- 
adelphia to Liverpool, Nov. 27, Hon. 
WiLi1AM Lownpes, LI, D. of South 
Carolina, for many years a distinguished 
member of Congress, and who, a short 
time before he sat out on his vovage, re- 
signed his seat in Congress on account 
of ill-health, He was the second Vice 
President of the American Academy of 
Language and Belfes-Lettres, and was, at 
the last commeacement at Columbia Col- 
lege in New: York, honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. 

At Canandaigua, N. Y. Dec. 31, Hon. 
GIDEON GRANGER, 55. He was born 
at Suffield, Coon. July 19, 1767; gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1787, and inthe 
year following, was admitted a Counsel- 
lor of the Supreme Court of his native 
state. He was appoinied Post Master 
General by President Jefferson in 1801, 
and continued in that office thirteen 
years. 

At New Haven, Conn. Jan. 11, How. 
JONATHAN INGERSOLL, 76, Lieutenant 
Governor and President of .he Seuate of 
Connecticut. He graduated at Yale 
College in1767. The last thirty years of 
his life were employed in stations of dig- 
pity and responsibility. In the House of 
Representatives, asa Senator, as Judge, 
as Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate, places by him successively 








holden, he was ever regarded with affec- 
tion and respect, and his course while 
thus elevated, was alike honorable to 
himself and beneficial! to the community. 
In Philadelphia, on the 30th December, 
Mr. JoHN MELAISH, geographer, in the 
52d year of his age. Mr. M. was a na- 
tive of Perthshire in Scotland, but being 
ardently attached to the principles of lib- 
erly, he emigrated and settled in this 
country in 1609. Since that period, his 
labors in the sciences of Geography and 
Political Economy have been eminently 
useful to his adopted country. ; 
In Bedford, the Hon. JoHn OrR, 
aged 75, a worthy and much respected 
otficer of the Revolution. He was in the 
battle of Bennington, under General 
John Staik, and received a wound in the 
thigh in the early part of the engage- 
ment. The ball entered just abeve the 
knee joint, and lodged in the bone, which 
was much fractured, and large pieces 
were afterwards extracted. In conse- 
quence of this wound the knee joint be- 
came still, and he was a cripple the re- 
mainder of hislife. As aman,a magis- 
trate and a christian, but few have been 
more esteemed, or can be more deepiy 
lamented. He possessed a strong dis- 
criminatiog mind, a sound judgment, and 
retentive memory, which eminently fitted 
him to discharge the duties of the sever- 
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al stations which he filled. For many 
years, he represented the town of his 
residence in the General Court, aud for 
seven years in succession, wes elected a 
Senator from the seventh senatorial dis- 
trict. After the new division of the state 
into districts forthe choice of Senators, 
Dec. 29, 1803, he was elected Senator 
for District No. 3, the two succeeding 
years. He was afterwards, for a number 
of years in succession, the candidate for 
Counsellor of the county of Hillsbor- 
ough. He was among the oldest magis- 
trates in the county, and had been in 
commission, as Justice of the Peace and 
of the Quorum, more than twenty years. 

In Campton, Jan. 4, Col. Samuel 
Holmes, 73. 

At Amherst, Jan. 25, Hun. RospERT 
MEANS, a gentleman of distinguished 
character, and long known and esteemed 
for the urbanity of his manners, the dig- 
nity of his deportment, and his regular 
and constant attention to the duties of his 
profession. At anearly period of life, he 
emigrated from Ireland to this country, 
where, by his industry and application to 
business, he acquired a large property. 
He was repeatedly honored with several 
impertant offices, which he filled with 
honor to himself, and to the satisfaction 
of his constituents. In the years 1783, 
1784 and 1789, he waselected a represen. 
tative from Amherst to the General Court. 
in 1786, 1789 and 1791, he was chosen 
one of the Senators from Hillsborough 
county; and in 1786, he filled the office 
of Counsellor for that county. He was 
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fora long series of years the county 
Treasurer of Hillsborough, and retired 
from that office in 1803,—Col. Means was 
a member of several charitable institu- 
tions, and was cften called to preside 
over them. In 181-, he waschosen the 
President of the New-Hampshire Bible 
Society, of which he was a life member. 


LONGEVITY. In Tyngsborough, Ms. Dec. 
Miss Abigail Hadlock, 104 years 8 months, a 
native of Gloucester, Cape Ann, and for the 
last 60 years of her life & domestic in the fam- 
ily of the late Judge Tyng. She wasa mem- 
ber of the chureh 88 years. In Saugus, Ms. 
Mrs. Esther Edynunds, 101 reer 1 day. 
In Troy, N. ¥. Mrs. Anne Fowler, 100. In 
Brunswick, Me. Jan.13, Gen. JAMES W. 
RYAN, 107, an active officer of the American 
revolution. In Canada, J. Burns, 115. He 
was in the battle of Culloden in Scotland, the 
last effort of the Pretender to recover the 
crown of Engiand. In Williamsburg, Ms. 
Wid. Phebe + 94—descendants niore than 
300. In Southbridge, Ms, Mr. Ralph Whee- 
jock, 97. In Am st, Ms. Wid. Mar tha 
Dickinson, 91. Im Tisbury, Ms. Mr. Francis 
Lewis, 93—32 years of which he dressed as a 
woman abd was supposed tobe such. In Sal- 
isbury, Ms. Mrs. Mary Moody, 93. In New- 
buryport, Ms. Widow Remick, 92; Mr. Abra- 
ham Gallishanm, 97. In Rehoboth, Ms. Mr. 
Joseph Sissom, 95- In Randolph, Vt. Col. 
David Woodward, 98. In Rockingham, Vt. 
Mr. Jonathan Befies, 91. In Amherst, Mr. 
Samuel Badger, 90. In Marlborough, Wid. 
Keziah Morse, 90. In Loudon, Mr. John Ab- 
bot,95. In Lempster, Mrs. Lucy Ames, 91, 
In Lebanon, Pir. Samuel Estabrook, 94, one 
of the first settlers of that town. In Hop- 
kinton Mr. John Eaton, 90. In Boston, Mr. 
William Homer, 96. He was bern in Boston 
March 3, 1727,amd probably died the oldest 
male inhabitant of that city, 
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DEATHS IN 1822—AND PROPORTION TO THE POPULATION. 

















Towns. No. Inhab. Propor, Pittsfield, Ms. 41 2768 1-67 
Alexandria, N. H. 25 707 1-28 Pelham, N. H. 17 1040 1-61 
Boston, Ms. 1203 43, 940 1-36 Plymouth, Ms. 53 4384 1-82 
Charlestown, Ms. —-:105 6591 1-62 Portsmouth,N.H. 125 7327 1-58 
Concord, N. H. 42 2838 1-67 Portland, Me. 185 8581 1-46 
Dover, N. H. 54 2871 1-53 Salem, Ms. 225 = 12,781 1-56 
Durham, N. H. 38 1538 1-40 a 43 2767 1-64 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 22 1167 1-53 eare,N, 20 2781 1-139 

ewell, Me. 25 3000 1-116 
Saneol “Re 32 917 1-28 21 Towns. 2627 124,039 1-47 

Conn. 125 4726 wT = ‘ : 
cena N.H: 70 2437 1-35 *Of the deaths in_ this town, 56 were chil 
New Haven, Conn. 144 7147 1-49 dren and youth, and most of these died of the 
New London, N.H. 13 924 1-71 throat distemper. 
Northampton, Ms. 45 2854 1-63 
METEOROLOGICAL. 


State of the Thermonieter in several places during the coldest 


weather of the past month. 7 
Jan. 6; Haverhill, 22° below 9 | Jan. 8, Keene, 23° below 0 
« Orford, 26° do. | “ Portsmouth, 8° do. 
Jan. 8, Bellows-Fails, 2u9° do. | “ Saco, Me. 23° do, 
«“ Concord, 11° do. | *“ Salem, Me. 6° do. 
“ Hanover, 26° do. 


The greatest degree of cold at Concord, was on Tuesday morning, Jan. $, at sun- 
rise, when the mercury stood at 119°. The greatest degree during the last winter 
from the same thermometer, was on Jan. 17, when the mercury stood at 16° below 0. 
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